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SPEECH OF MR GRAHAM, 


AT THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


The*following resolution was under consideration, having been of- 
fered and supported by an interesting course of remarks by Mr Dun- 
can, of Hanover, Mass. 


Resolved, That it is greatly desirable that measures should be taken to form Health Societi 
4s extensively as possible throughout the country, for the purpose of diffusing physiological know’ 
edge, and as meansb y which the results of physiological experiments in diet and regimen may 
be accurately ascertained, 


Mr Graham said that in urging the importance of the extensive for- 
mation of Health societies, itis proper to remark that there is a good 
deal of jealousy felt at the present day, in regard to the voluntary as- 
sociations which are so numerously formed for moral purposes, and I 
am not sure that the distrust is wholly without grounds. We are told 
that societies are formed on every subject, and that whenever an indi- 
vidual with more zeal than knowledge—with more imagination than 
understanding—more fanaticism than reason, conceives some pfoject 
of moral reform, his next step is to form societies: for the purpose of 
creating a moral force, or a power of public opinion, which is exercis- 
edas a kind of moral despotism to which others must submit, avheth- 
er rationally convinced of the propriety of what they submit to, or not.’ 
It is possible, I say, that there may be some truth in these objections ; 
and I confess that | have not been without apprehensions that the ex- 
tensive and complicated moral machinery of the present times, if [ 
may so speak, has been to some extent dangerously employed. At 
any rate, it is most certain that it is fearfully capable of such employ- 
ment. Much has been said about the Temperance Reform, as it is 
popularly called; and certainly great good has been done by it. I 
would be the last man in the world to disparage in the least, the efforts 
made by temperance societies, or derogate from the happy effects 
which they have produced ; but I must frankly acknowledge that from 
the first, I have been strangely impressed with the idea that there has 
been something like a moral despotism exercised in the whole pro- 
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gress ofthis reform. The grand, fundamental principle upon which 
temperance societies are formed is this,—if we cannot persuade dyr 
neighbors and others to stop drinking and selling ardent spirit, from, 
sense of duty, we will, by our association, create such a moral power 
of public opinion as will compel them to succumb to our measnres 
whether they are rationally convinced of their propriety or not. I will 
not say that good has not come out of this evil, or rather resulted ip 
spite of the evil; but it is most evident that great evil has been coup- 
led with the good. The same kind of moral despotism has been em. 
ployed toa greater or less extent, in the cause of Antimasonry, Morl 
Reform, Abolition, and other moral! enterprises of the day; and even 
in the religious world there is reason to fear that it has been exercised 
greatly to the detriment of the intcrests of true religion.—But it may 
be objected that if the temperance, and other moral enterprises of the 
day, had been commenced and carried forward in a more purely rat- 
ional manner,—if reasons had been presented to the understandin 
rather than exciting appeals made to the feelings,—if the aim and the 
effort had been to inform and enlighten the mind with truth and sci- 
ence rather than to arouse the sympathies and kindle the passions and 
create a popular excitement, they would not have made so great pro- 
gress at first; or in other words they would not have succeeded in 
bringing such multitudes into their associations in the first two or three 
years.—This objection is undoubtedly well-founded : nevertheless it 
is now very evident to the wisest and best friends of the Temperance 
Reform that though that cause might not actually have succeeded so 
well at first if it had been conducted in this, manner, it would now be 
in a much more healthy state. 

Is it asked why the societies which the resolution before us contem- 
plates, are not equally objectional with those of which 1 have spoken? 
I reply, because they are, formed on a totally different principle. The 
Abolition society, for instance, is not formed for the purpose of indue- 
ing its members to abandon slave holding, but for the purpose of induc- 
ing others to abandon it ;—for the purpose of rendering slave holding 
unpopular, and even odious in public opinion, and thus creatinga 
moral power which will compel the slaveholder to emancipate his slaves, 
with a.full conviction of the righteousness of the act, if possible; but 
at any rate to emancipate them, or sink under public odium. Thisis 
the economy also of the Temperance, Antimasonic, Moral Reform se 
cieties, &c. But Health societies aim at the creation of no such mot 
al force,—at the exercise of no such moral despotism. They adopt 
no pledge and associate upon no principle of exclusiveness, nor of ho 
tility,—but purely for purposes of inquiry, research, investigation, and 
mutual benefit. The Physiological society of Boston, or New York, 
or elsewhere, does not come before the world and say ;—We hold this 
or that thing to be evil, and we pledge ourselves to abstain from the 
use of it and do all we properly can to induce others to abstain 
and by such means render it disreputable to eat flesh or drink tea 
coffee or any thing else: but these societies are formed on the legit 
mate principles of asseciation,—mutual improvement ;—because 
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out such an association they could not, with equal facility and success 
on the experiment they desire tomake. The American Physio- 
logical Society in Boston, might exist there a thousand years, and, so 
far as its organization is concerned, it would exercise no moral force 
on others in regard to diet, further than by ascertaining and promul- 
ing truth. If the results of its experiments showed the common 
habits of society to be unfavorable to health, the effect might be to ren- 
der those habits somewhat disreputable, but there would be no direct 
attempt made to compel others by this force of popular opinion, and 

ill less, by civil legislation, to conform to its regulations. I make 
a remarks because in the Legislature of Massachusetts and else 
where, the opposers of what is called the license law, have frequently 
faised the objection that “the fanatical reformers of the present day 
know not where to stop, and therefore, if they can succeed in enact- 
ing and enforcing laws in regard to drink they will next undertake to 
regulate the people’s food by law ;—if they are suffered to have a law 
against drinking ardent spirits they will next have a law against eat- 
ing = and thus we shall be forced along from step to step— 
compétled, whether willing or not, te give up one thing after anotlier, 
till nothing is left but bread and water.” 

Whether these are wilful misrepresentations, or the expressions of ig- 
norance, I will not presume to say, but I willassure the objectors that 
there is no sort of connexion between the Temperance reform popu- 
larly so called, and. Physiological or Health societies. No man living 
can show an instance in which we have attempted to force on the peo- 
ple our peculiar views, or compel others by moral despotism or any 
other means, to conform to our dietetic regulations. Had we the 
power to effect all our purposes we should have no desire to compel the 
people of this country to submit to our dictum, or unwillingly to 
change any of their habits. Our object is not to induce people to be- 
come blind followers of any leaders; but we wish to persuade all men 


ple what they shall beleive or how they shall act. We do not say to 
others; “‘If you do not conform to our regulations we will have no 
intercourse with you, but will endeavor to render you disreputable and 
odious in society.”—We take no such measures:—we purpose no 
such thing :—but we ask people to think for themselves,—to investi- 
gate ;—to believe nothing till they have investigated, and arrived at 
the truth ; and when they find the truth, then we wish them to communi- 
cate it to us and to the world, for the common good of the human spe- 
cies. For the purpose of investigation and discussion and mutual im- 
provement we associate ;—we meet that we may, by the best exer- 
cise of our intellectual powers, come to correct conclusions. Is there 
any thing improper in this? or any just cause of alarm in the formation 
of such societies? The very nature of our cause aud the great prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, and the means by which it is carried for- 
ward, require that such associations should be formed for the prosecu- 
tion of the necessary investigation and the attainment of correct re- 
sults. Wedo not, I repeat, pledge ourselves to any exclusiveness, 
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nor seek to create an influence which will render it disreputable tg 
differ from our regulations, but we associate on the principle which 
leads to mutual benefit, and tends to the good of all; and therefor 
we believe that such societies are of very great importance, and cannot 
reasonably be objected to by any man, even if carried to the greates 
extent. How utterly groundless and unjust then, is the objection so 
often made, that the design of our society is to create a moral power 





that nothing can stand before! What is the power we seek, when aj - 


we ask is that people will exercise their intellectual faculties—will 

ply their minds to investigation,—will think and reason for themselves? 
If we propounded dogmas, or set up creeds for the people to believe, 
—if we even took the course of the Temperance societies, and ad- 
vanced doctrines as they do when they affirm that the use of ardent 
spirit as a drink or the trafficin it for such a purpose, is immoral, and 


if we associate for the purpose of forcing our doctrines on the world’ 


by the power of public opinion then there would be at least an appar 
ent and plausible ground of objection to Health societies. But now 
there is not the shadow of such a ground. For whatever habits the 
people may have, or whatever preferences or appetites they may cher- 
ish, they have no reason to say that our societies are intended to make 
them odious. No lover of beef-steaks and coffee has reason to be of- 
fended at us, and say that “ he will not be ridiculed and lampooned 
and made odious in society, by our fanatical reform because he does 
not submit to a bread and water regimen,” for we say tono one, if you 
eat beef-steak and drink coffee we will have nothing to do with you, 
No! we only ask every one to inquire—to examine, investigate ;—we 
ask intellectual and moral beings so to exercise their faculties as to sat- 
isfy themselves thoroughly ofthe truth on every point relating to their 
dietetic and other habits, and to ascertain for themselves whether 
“ beef-steak and coffee” are best for them or for any body. We do 
not declare that no one should use this or that article of food or drink, 


but we say, ascertain what is best and use that if you can get it, if not, | 


use the best you can get ; and we employ no moral despotism to en- 
force these precepts. 

I say then, that in this time of strong impulse and excitement and 
impetuosity it is highly desirable to subdue the impassioned feelings 
and bring them into subjection to reason, and therefore associations of 
this kind should be formed as éxtensively as possible for the purpose 
of inducing people coolly and perseveringly to apply the powers with 
which God has endowed them, for the promotion of the cause of truth, 
philanthropy and religion in the world. 

[The reader may think the foregoing article contains some nice dit 
tinctions upon the moral despotism of associated power and influence; 
but before any one denies the importance of those distinctions let 
him reflect seriously upon the subject. In our next we shall intro 
duce an article from the same source upon the influence of womat, 
in the character of wife and mother as being only second to the Deity 
in the inflnence which she exerts on the physical, intellectual and mer 
al interests of the human race.—Eb. ] 
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(237) 
§UDDEN CHANGES NOT NECESSARILY DANGEROUS. 


Davin Campe.t :—Feeling a deep interest in the cause of dietetic 
reform and being desirous that all may participate in the benefits re- 
sulting from a plain system of living, whether they have been favored 
with constitutions sufficiently strong to enable them to endure the bur- 
den which custom and fashion have /oaded them with, or whether they 
have been crushed by it, and are now writhing under the infliction of 
just penalties of violated laws, I thought I would put them in possess- 
jon of some facts relative to the effects of a vegetable diet on the first 
mentioned class: which thou art at liberty to dispose of as may seem 
best. The points upon which the following facts most directly bear 
are these, viz: First, that ‘sudden changes” when from good to bad 
habits are not dangerous ; and secondly, that a vegetable diet is best 
adapted, not only to secure health, but to give the physical powers the 
greatest degree of strength and stability. I am aware that these prin- 
ciples may and have been established by physiological deductions. 
But facts, say the incredulous is what we want. Facts then, let them 
have. 

Having naturally a strong constitution, and having been from my 
infancy trained to habits of industry, (and as most would say, to those 
of temperance) I have passed twenty-two years without experiencing, 
perhaps an equal share of the pain and misery which mankind have 
brought upon themselves through the violation of their physical con- 
stitution, although there has not been a year passed since my remem- 
brance, previous to the last, but what I have been confined to my bed 
by sickness, from two or three days to two weeks. But, notwithstand- 
ing, I have been better able to resist the attack made upon Nature’s 
laws, through the medium of the popular system of diet, than most of 
brethren ; nevertheless, reason enlightened by physiology told me that 
that system was wrong, and that the legitimate effects of the opera- 
tions of the various functions of the animal system were not pain, dis- 
ease and premature death. Accordingly I adopted the so called ‘“ Gra- 
ham system” of living. Here I would remark that for the most part 
of my life I have been engaged in agricultural pursuits, and have al- 
ways been accustomed to a full and “ generous” diet. I acted on the 
principle of “immediatism”’ in the most strict sense of that term, using 
only two or three articles of food and those of the purely vegetable 
kind, without any condiments or seasoning whatever, even to the ex- 
cluding of salt. These articles consisted of Indian corn meal, unbolt- 
ed wheat méal and potatoes, with a small quantity of fruit, prepared 
in various ways, using no other drink besides water, and but little of 
that. For six months these articles composed the whole of my living. 
Indeed for the greatest part of the time I used but one of them, viz: 
corn meal. I bathed myself every day, using a coarse towel and body- 
brush, thoroughly. During the time I was studying I labored for 
exercise from one to three hours a day. By this time I became satis- 
ed from experience that plain living was the best for me while stud- 
Ying, as I enjoyed almost perfect health, not losing a single meal dur- 
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ing the whole time. Sometimes, however, I went without supper ag 
a matter of choice. Notwithstanding my health continued good,] 
lost a considerable flesh. This circumstance much alarmed my par. 
ents, and caused nota little anxiety among my friends, attended with 
earnest solicitations from the former, and warm advice from the latter 
to desist from my “ foolish course,” which was, they said, hurrying me 
to the confines of the grave. ‘lhe only indication of disease which 
they discovered (and this a negative one) was the want of superabund. 
ance of flesh. This will not seem strange when we consider the mass 
of mankind judge of health only by the rosy cheeks and full visage, the 
presence of which qualities cause them to exclaim, there is a healthy 
person, see how fat he is! whereas no opinion so generally adopted js 
more incorrect. But to return. At the endof this trial I went to k. 
boring again. This was last 7th mo., or July, when the days were 
long and the sun shed her hottest rays, which caused even the hardy 
flesh-eater to seek the shady grove and drink deep at the cool rivulet, 
and continued six months in our employment—viz: threshing grain 
with a machine constructed for that purpose, holding on to the same 
system of diet so far as materials were concerned, with the exception 
of the use of some milk, but used no other animal food whatever. As 
I boarded at, from two to four different places each week, of course 
the food was not always, I might say seldom, properly prepared. Not- 
withstanding, I got along very well, as the sequel will show. This 
business is one of the most, and perhaps I might say the most, up- 
healthy kind in which the agriculturalist is called to engage. Although 
engaged in an unhealthy business, at least so considered by many, 
in a season of the year when the was¢e of the system is the greatest— 
consequently the dest and most nutritious kind of food was required— 
living, as the farmers would say, as we gatheted around the table, on 
nothing—or as the popular quacks, called physicians say, (I don't 
know but I had better say deceivers, for I believe most of them know 
better than they do) on the “‘ starving system,” laboring with those 
who made a free use of animal food, and who wanted, as they did, to 
test the virtue of this, to many of them, unheard of and “ passing 
strange” manner of living, I continued healthy and vigorous, not be 
ing sick a day during the whole time. It is now eighteen months 
since I adopted the Graham system, having been expesed to all 
the hardships, common to the people in this country, save the one 
of taking pills, cathartics and other health-destroying articles, which 
the so-considered, benefactors of the human family are constantly 
palming off, to the destruction of thousands, yes, millions! who were 
in the first place, ignorant of the fact that they themselves were the at 
thors of their own misery, and in the second place, of the fact that 
they were only adding fuel to the fire already kindled, and have not 
experienced a sick day during that time. Perhaps what I have said 
may appear somewhat egotistical. Permit me to say, that howeverit 
may appear, what I have said, has been, to advance the cause of die 
tetic reform ; a cause which lays just claim to the aid of every christ 
ian and philanthropist, and one which must prevail, as that day arrive 
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Prevalence of Scarlet Fever. 239 


when “ Lamentation and woe shall no more be heard in our borders,” 
and “the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
do the sea.” 

It ismy opinion, which is founded on physiology, confirmed by ob- 
servation and personal experience, that the vegetable system of living 
is the best calculated to promote health, give strength and energy to 
all the powers of man, both moral, intellectual and physical. 

Respectfully thine, Parvon D. Hatmaway. 

Oberlin, 6th mo. 12th, 1838. f 


—_—_—_— 





PREVALENCE OF SCARLET FEVER. 


[Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.] 


It is said that Scarlet Fever has been very prevalent and fatal of late, 
not only in Buston and vicinity, but in various parts of the country. 
It is also said that where one bad case gets into a family all the mem- 
bers of the family will have the fever. It is very true that in this re- 
spect the disorder resembles measles. _ It is my design to state a few 
facts respecting scarlet fever. It is very prevalent and fatal through 
that portion of our country where I am acquainted. Children living 
in the usual manner suffer much from this fever, and with very young 
children the result is most frequently fatal. But persons and children 
who live strictly on the “Graham System” need not fear scarlet fever. 
I donot mean when I speak of living on the Graham System, a diet of 
bran bread and water merely. A gentleman gravely informed me not 
long since, that Grahamites ate nothing but bread and water. Now 
he believed what he said. If he could see a Graham table spread, 
loaded with a variety and abundance of plain food such as good veg- 
etables, bread, cake, pudding, pies, fruit &c., he would feel different- 
ly. Perhaps after a time he would not consider it much of a depriva- 
tion that flesh, oils, butter, tea, coffee, &c. were excluded from his 
diet. Many people have learned very soon to prefer a small quantity 
of good milk to butter. And when he finds that the exclusion of 
these articles from our food, materially improves ‘health, he will be 
pleased to give them up. 

The objector may say that nursing infants live plain, and they die 
more frequently than older children or adults. But nursing infants 
live on such food as is taken by the mother,inasmuch as milk is form- 
ed from such materials as are taken into the stomach. And how many 
mothers distress and disease their children by giving them this im- 
proper food at improper times. Many children are destroyed by con- 
tinual feeding. But the mere matter of food is not all. There are many 
hurtful influences to which children are subjected. The neglect of 
bathing, the exclusion of pure air from the lungs of children, prepare 
them to become the victims of disease. Children thus prepared to 
suffer and die from scarlet fever are very numerous. I can adduce 
instances to prove the truth of what I have said. I have seen two 
children who appeared equally healthy. One was kept on compara- 
tively plain food, and bathed occasionally. The other was fed on rich 
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food, and neglected in other respetts. In the first instance, the child 
took the fever from one who had the most malignant kind. This chil 
had an emetic of ipicac, and was bathed almost continually in cold 
water during the violence of the paroxysms, and was laid on a hard 
bed, with a light covering. When the child complained of the cold 
which was not till the heat was much abated, warm water was substi. 
tuted for the cold, used in bathing. This child was only confined to 
the house five days, and never refrained from play entirely on any day 
of its illness. The other child was taken with the fever with a lunch 
of rich cake in his hand. He was treated by a Physician in the usual 
manner. I believe he was bathed occasionally after he was -seized 
with fever. Death soon ended his sufferings, which were dreadful, his 
body seemed prepared for intense suffering by his manner of living. 

It is said when one bad case appears in a family, all will have the 
fever. A very malignant case occurred in a Graham House in Boston 
last winter. The subject was a young woman, who had been in a 
wretched state of health for a longtime. She despaired of ever being 
relieved. She had been drugged almost to death from her childhood, 
and kept a medicine chest of her own. As a last resort some of her 
friends in Boston, as she was about to return to her friends in the 
country, advised her to take board at the Graham House a short time, 
She did so. She was relieved from some of her bad symptoms. She 
had been troubled much with canker inthe mouth. This was relieved 
and her appetite, which had been very poor, was restored. Not under- 
standing the value of self-denial in her case, she ate very freely and 
thus induced a return of the canker. About this time she was taken 
with the most malignant form of scarlet fever. But instead of calling 
a physician, she concealed her condition from the family and boarders 
as much as possible, and resorted to her medicine chest as usual. The 
most she took was calomel. She soon died but not one in the house 
took the fever, tho’ all were exposed. Several small children belong 
to families in the house. 

An article, in one of the Boston daily papers, recently recommend- 
ed the free use of tartar emetic in this fever. Skilful physician say 
that ulcerations of the mucous membrane are occasioned by the use 
of tartar emetic. It is bad enough to bear scarlet fever, without bear- 
ing the anguish of an ulcerated mucous membrane. When persons 
propose a medicine for indiscriminate use, it ought at least to have 
the merit of being harmless. I for one am suspicious of tartar emetic. 
I have looked with pain upon the ravages of scarlet fever. I could 
wish people could be awakened to look at this subject in the light of 
truth and Physiology. A reform in medicine is imperatively called 
for. People cannot be poisoned into health every day in the week 
say the least. &. 





Errects or Tosacco on LossTers.—During the recent gales a large ship from Dem- 
arara, bound to Liverpool, was driven ashore on the Isle of Anglesea. The crew wert 
saved by the life boat, but the ship soon went to pieces, and the tobacco, with which she 
was principally laden, was washed among the crevices of the rocks usually occupied by 
generations of lobsters ; these took to chewing “the weed,” and the next morning 
beach was strewed with the poor creatures, some weighing 10 pounds, unable to crawl. 
—Boston Medical Journal. 
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(241) 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


(Extracts from Graham’s Lectures on Human Life.) 
CONTINUED. 


The corner or eye teeth in the human head, are usually of the 
same length of crown, as the front teeth, and stand close to them. 
They approach more to a point than the front teeth; (No. 1. fig. 3.) 
but their peculiar shape indicates nothing more than that they consti- 
tute the first step of transition, from the chisel-shaped, cutting teeth 
in front, to the large square grinding teeth in the back part of the jaws. 
—The cuspids or tusks of carnivorous animals, are round and point- 
ed and much longer and stronger than the front teeth ; and are sepa- 
rated by a considerable space both from the front and cheek teeth. 
(No. 4.) In some species, these are very long, acuminated and pow- 
erful; and are obviously fitted to serve as weapons of offence and de- 
fence: and may be used also to seize, hold and tear the prey.—Some 
of the herbivorous animals, such as the horse, the camel and the stag, 
have the cuspids, and they are proportionally longer, and more point-. 
ed and powerful than the corner teeth of the human head, and are 
separated from the other teeth by a large space. In the camel (No. 6.) 
the cuspids bear a strong resemblance to those of predaceous animals, 
(No. 4.) and appear to be designed for weapons of offence and defence. 

The cheek teeth in the lower jaw of man, shut against those of the 
upper jaw (No. 2) so as to bring the grinding surfaces of the two se- 
ries together, in opposition to each other, and thus mash and grind the 
substances which come between them in the act of mastication. In 
this respect man resembles herbivorous and frugivorous animals. But 
the cheek teeth in the lower jaw of carnivorous animals, shut within 
those of the upper jaw: so that, if we take a pair of shears and file the 
two cutting edges into teeth like a saw, and then cut with them, we 
shall get a very good idea of the appearance and operation of the 
cheek teeth of carnivorous animals in the upper and lower jaw. The 
manner in which these teeth shut together fits them still further for 
cutting the flesh on which the animals feed, into small masses prepar- 
atory for swallowing, and at the same time still further precludes all 


' lateral or grinding motion in the act of mastication. 


Nothing is more incontrovertibly true then, than that, so far as the 
masticatory organs are considered, comparative anatomy does not af- 
ford the slightest evidence that man is in any measure a carnivorous 
animal: and I am bold to affirm that, such an idca never was drawn 
from any actually perceived resemblance between the masticatory or- 
gans of man and those of carnivorous animals: but it was derived en- 
tirely and exclusively from the dietetic Aadits of man: and being thus 
derived, it gave birth to the creative fancy which imagined and an- 
nounced the resemblance, and this imagined resemblance has been 
confidently relied on by thousands, because they did not care to take 
the trouble to examine for themselves. 

Between the masticatory organs of man and those of purely herbiv- 
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orous animals, there is some resemblance ; and in some respects that 
resemblance is strong: but the evidence is by no means sufficient to 
justify the conclusion that man is naturally herbivorous. So far ag 
the masticatory organs are considered then, comparative anatomy af- 
fords no conclusive evidence that man is naturally an herbivorous of 
grass-eating animal. 

Is it said that no one claims man to be a purely carnivorous but an 
omnivorous animal, and that his organization shows him to be design- 
ed to feed on both animal and vegetable food ?—Then let us ascertain 
whether there is any other animal in nature which is truly omnivorous 
and if so, let us compare the alimentary organs of man with those of 
such an animal. We need not go far to find ananimal of this descrip. 
tion. Both the hog and the bear are naturally omnivorous :—thatis 
in a pure state of nature, when left to their natural instincts, they will 
eat both vegetable and animal food. It is important to remark how- 
ever, that in a perfectly pure state of nature, when free to choose their 
aliment and with an abundance before them, they both, greatly prefer 
vegetable to animal substances, and neither of them, in such a state, 
ever preys upon living animals, unless urged by pinching hunger. 
Their most natural food therefore, appears to consist of fruits, nuts, 
roots, grain and other products of the vegetable kingdom. Yet, strictly 
speaking, they are omnivorous animals, and are organized accord- 
ingly. Let us then compare the alimentary organs of man with 
those of the swine. 

(No. 7.) We perceive No. 7. 

at a glance, that there 
is little _ resemblance 
between the front teeth 
of the hog and those of 
the human head, (No. 
3.) and still less, be- 
tween the eye teeth of 
man and the tusks of 
the hog.—The_bicus- 
pids, or small cheek 
teeth of the hog, are “ — 
almost exactly like 
those of carnivorous an- The under jaw and teeth ofa swine. 

imals, but have not the most remote resemblance to those of the hu- 
man head. The molars, or large cheek teeth of the hog, on the other 
hand, have no resemblance to those of carnivorous animals, but are 
exceedingly like those of the human head. This comparison there- 
fore, does not in the smallest degree, show man to be naturally an om- 
nivorous animal. The only teeth in the hog, which have any resem- 
blance to human teeth, are the large cheek teeth, and these do not 
indicate a carnivorous, but a frugivorous character. The whole force 
of evidence derived from the masticatory organs of the hog, therefore 
goes to prove that man is in no measure, a flesh-eating animal. 

The digestive organs of the hog more strongly resemble those of 
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man, but when these are taken in connexion with the masticatory or- 

s, which constitute the principle anatomical index of the dietetic 
character,—and also, in connexion with the fact, that in a pure state 
of nature, the hog prefers vegetable food, and principally subsists on 
it; and requires no animal food for the fullest and most perfect devel- 
opment and sustenance of its anatomical structure and physiological 
powers,the whole force of evidence still goes to prove that man is not 
paturally, in any measure a flesh-eating animal. 

We shall next compare the teeth of man with those of the ourang outang, 





COFFEE SHOULD BE CONFINED TO THE MATERIA MEDICA. 


“The use, or rather abuse of coffee, says Dr. Mellengen, is said to 
produce feverish heat, anxiety, palpitations, trembling, weakness of 
sight, and predisposition to apoplexy. The quality and effects of 
coffee, however, differ according to the manner in which it is roasted. 
If underdone, its virtues will not be imparted, and its infusion will 
load and oppress the stomach ; if it be overdone, its properties will be 
destroyed, it will heat the body, and act as an astringent. Musgrave 
and Percival recommend its use in asthma; indeed, most persons la- 
boring under that distressing ma'ady seem to derive benefit from its 
use. The principal of coffee is the eafferin, discovered by Robiquet, 
in 1824; and it is to this active principle that its beneficial or baneful 
effects can be attributed. Recent experiments tend to show that it is 
possessed of powerful febrifuge virtues. ‘To obtain this result, raw 
coffee has been used. It gives water a greenish hue; and thus satur- 
ated, it has been called the citrine caffee. Grindal has used this prep- 
aration in the treatment of intermittent fevers in the Russia hospital of 
Dorpat, he also administered the raw coffee in powder. In eighty ca- 
ses of this fever, scarcely any resisted the power of this medicine, giv- 
en either in powder, decoction, or extract; but he seems to consider 
the latter form the most effectual. From this physician’s observations 
coffee may become a valuable addition to our materia medica ; and 
the homeopathic practitioners maintain, that-they have employed it 
with great success in various maladies.” 

We copy the above for the purpose of making a few remarks which 
it suggests. ‘The admission contained in the first sentence, coming, 
as it does, from a physician, is of great worth to the cause which we 
advocate. We care very little whether it is the wse or the abuse of 
coffee which produces the fearful effects attributed to it; it is coffee 
that does it. If it requires a large quantity to produce the full effect, 
a smaller quantity will produce or will tend to produce a proportionate 
effect. If two quarts of coffee per day for a given number of years 
will produce apoplexy, then one quart per day for the same time will 
produce half an apoplery. And it is perfect nonsense to talk about 
the effects being modified by the vis vita. 

Again, in regard to its “‘use in asthma.” It must be upon the prin- 
ciple of the vulgar proverb, “that the hair of the same dog will cure.” 
That it will furnish temporary relief in cases of asthma, we have no 
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doubt ; but that the habitual use of it would be beneficial to asthmatic 
patients the experience of every observing practitioner would disprove, 

Again, in regard to its possessing “powerful febrifuge virtues” 
We cannot forbear a smile at the idea. What effect raw coffee might 
produce, we know not. At all events there is but little probability of 
its being very long used. It is too unpalateble a medicine. But if 
any one would know avhether coffee, in the shape in which it is ordj- 
narily used as a beverage, is a febrifuge, let him try the experiment; 
and if he does not find that it is a febrifacient, (if we may be pardon- 
ed for making a word to suit our meaning,) he may write us down 
a blockhead. He will find that his pulse will be quickened, there will 
be a tendency of blood to the head, indicated by a burning of the face 
or a head-ache or vertigo, the tongue will become more or less coated, 
in short every symptom usually attending fever will be produced in a 
greater or less degree. Such effects will not, indeed, be so manifest 
upon free coffee-drinkers; but even upon them they may be detect- 
ed ; but upon one unaccustomed to the poison, the effects will be as- 
tonishing. , 

But granting (and we have no motive for denying it) that coffee, that 
is,raw coffee (or roasted, if you will,) is a febrifuge, what does it 
prove? Why it proves just what we have always affirmed respecting 
coffee, that it is a powerful medicine, in other words, a poison ;—an 
active medical agent,—valuable, it may be, in the materia medica; 
but, on that very account, useless and worse than useless as an ingre- 
dient in our daily food. Surely, if it is so powerful as a medicine, itis 
unfit to, be poured, boiling hot, down our throats, day after day, as done 
by thousands. It cannot be harmless thus to deluge the stomach with 
so active a poison.—We do entreat the candid and serious attention 
of coffee drinkers to this subject. Lay aside all prejudice, break 
away from the delusion, resulting from long habit, that because you 
feel better after taking it, therefore it is good for you. So pleads the 
rum-drunkard, and he hugs to his bosom the delusion which is carry- 
ing him to his grave. Look at it—think of it—can it be harmless to 
take habitually a substance which medical testimony pronounces so 
active a medicine? 





DR. SEPTIMUS HUNTER. 


This man it seems, on the testimony of two witneSses at his recent 
trial in New York, was the son of a Dr. Hunter, a surgeon of some 
note, in Manchester, England, and that the son was bred a regular 
physician and practiced as such several years before coming to this 
country. He has practiced, it seems, some fifteen or twenty years in 
New York, as appears by the testimony of several witnesses, among 
which are some of his obstetrical patients. These facts, instead of 
mitigating, greatly aggravates his crime ; for had his outrageous treat- 
ment of Mrs Cozzens proceeded entirely from ignorance there would 
have been some slight palliation of guilt. Notwithstanding this re- 
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yolting and horrid instance of mal-practice, fully proved before the 
court, the jury brought in a verdict of “gross ignorance,” but on 
being told that such a verdict was not legal, they returned a ver- 
dict of “manslaughter” |womanslaughter?| ‘in the fourth degree,” 
strongly recommending the prisoner to mercy. He was sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment in the penitentiary, without the infliction of 
fine. We take it for granted that our readers have seen the ac- 
count of this trial [see an early history of this affair, page 164, No. 10] 
aid therefore will not go into particulars. Dr. John H. Griscom, 
stated, on cress examination, that he had written a report of this case 
for publication in a new medical work yet to appear. 





A csxeraTion or Royat Ipiors.—[{Extract from Thomas Jefferson to Governor Lang- 

don, of New Hampshire, written in 1810.] 

When I observe that the King of England was a cypher, I did not mean to confine 
the observation to the mere individual now onthe throne. The practice of Kings marry- 
ing only into the families of Kings, has been that of Europe for some centuries. Now, 
take any race of animals, confine them in idleness and inaction, whether in a sty, a sta- 
ble, or a state room, pamperthem with high diet, gratify all their appetites, ummerse 
them in sensualities, nourish their passions, let everything bend before them, and banish 
whatever might lead them to think, and in a few generations they become all body and 
no mind; and this too by a law of nature—by that very law by which we are in the 
constant practice of changing the character and propensities of the animals we raise for 
our own purposes. Such is the regimen in raising Kings, and this is the way they have 
gone on for centuries. While in Europe, I often amused myself with contemplating 
the characters of the then reigning sovereigns of Europe. Louis the XVI. was a fool 
of my own knowledge, and 1a despite of the answers made for him at his trial. The 
King of Spain was a fool, of Naples the same. They passed their lives in hunting, and 
despatched two couriers a week, one thousand miles, to let each other know what e 
they had killed the preceding days. The king of Sardinia was a fool. All these were 
Bourbons. The Queen of Portugal, a Braganza, was an idiot by nature. And so*was 
the king of Denmark. Their sons, as regents, exercised the powers of government. 
The king of Prussia, successor to the great Frederick, was a mere hog in body ‘&s well , 
as mind. Gustavus of Sweden, and Joseph of Austria were really crazy, and George 
of England you know was in a staight waistcoat.—There remained, then, none but old 
Catharine, who had been too lately picked up to have lost her common sense. In this 
state Bonaparte found Europe ; and it was this state of its rulers which lost it with 
scarce a struggle. These animals had become without mind and powerless; and so 
will every hereditary monarch be after a few generations. Alexander, the grandson of 
Catharine is yet an exception. He is able to hold his own. But he is only of the third 
generation. His race is not yet wornout. And so endeth the book of Kings, from all 
of whom the Lord deliver us. 


THE PRINCE OF QUACKS. 


Dr. Branpxeto. A New York paper states that Dr. Brandreth has invested suffi- 
cient capital in the New York Expositor, to establish that paper on a good and sure foun- 
dation.— Another paper also states, that he pays the N. Y. Mirror one thousand dollars 
per annum for advertising his pills. Dr Brandreth, during the few years he has been 
in this country, has paid a sufficient sum to printers, throughout the U. States, to make 
a hundred persons independently rich. We have been informed, that during the year 
1838, he paid to. printers for advertising, job-work, écc. upivards of the enormous sum of 
one hundred and. seventy thousand dollars! He seldom disputes a printer’s bill, but al- 
ways pays over, without any murmuring or objections whatsoever. The doctor is lib- 
eral, and his generous disposition has frequently been taken advantage of by many of 
his large Agents in different parts of the country; notwithstanding all which he has 
amassed immense wealth, and is now repuied to be worth upwards of two hundred 
thousand dollars! 

Every true friend of his race must read the above paragraph with loathing and ab. 
horrence. To think that the people of the U. S. can be gulled to such an extent, toswal- 
low vile drugs by the ‘ cart load ;’ and the mercenary news-paper press lend itaid to ex- 
tend the base imposition! ! 
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MAN NOT CONSTITUTED A FLESHsEATER. 
iFrom the New York Transcript.] 


MAN WAS NOT CONSTITUTED A FLESH-EATER.—Messrs. Editors :—A communicatig 
over the signature of ‘A Physician,’ appeared in your’ paper lately, disapproving the 
doctrine and position taken by Mr John Burdell, in a receat publication of ‘his, on the 
subject of the diseases and preservation of the teeth. Your medical correspondent be. 
lieves that mankind were originally intended by the Creator to subsist on animal f 
and that without which, the healthful condition of the human system cannot be main. 
tained. It is likewise asserted that all of the wisest and most learned physiologists 
agree, that animal food is required and indispensably necessary to be used as diet | 
will say, in reference to this statement, that it is untrue, that all the most learned and 

¢ecientific physiologists maintain such doctrine. From the time of Celsus until the pres. 
ent day, writers have a:ivocated the doctrine that a vegetable regimen is more conducive 
to health than any other The celebrated Dr. Abernethy says, “if you put improper 
food into the stomach, it becomes disordered, and the whole system is affected. Veget. 
able matter ferments, and becomes gasseous, while animal substances are changed into 
a putrid, abominable and acrid stimulus.” The effects of animal food, and other im. 
proper stimulants upon the system, likewise induce preposterous noses, blotches on the 
face and other parts of the body, gout, apoplexy, inflamination of the eyes, decay of the 
teeth, &c. 

The celebrated Baron Cuvier says, that man resembles no carnivorous animal; and 
that the structure of the human frame is fitted and peculiarly adapted to a pure veget. 
able diét, in every essential particular. It is true, that those who have long been aceus. 
tomed to the stimulus of animal food, very reluctantly abandon its use, which is the 
case more particularly with those of a weak mind; but this however, is no argument ia 
its favor. A sheep that was fed on flesh for some time on board a vessel, where vegeta. , 
ble matter could not be obtained, at the end of the voyage refused its natural food. In- 
stances of horses, oxen, and other herbivorous animals, after having been fed on flesh 
for some time, have actually luathed their natural food. 

I could entér more fully into this argument, and I trust, show conclusively, that, this 
appetite for flesh food, is wholly acquired, and consequently unnatural, and that persons 
‘aiivenuihen themselves to the use of other stimulatmmg substances, become equally 
fond of them, such, for instance, as tobacco, tea, coffee, opium, and spirituous liquors, 

1 my next communication, I shall present some of the scriptural doctrines, and prac. 
tiées, im reference to animal and vegetable regimen. 

A FRUGIVOROUS ANIMAL. 





Mecuantsm or Buusaine.—The phenomenon of blushing is not the result of an ex 
citing, nor, strictly speaking, of a depressing emution—but it is a compound of both; 
in other words, it is the product of a mixed emotionof the mind. The internal fac 
excites an indescribable sensation, which causes the face, the external field of action, 
droop or assume the aspect of depression. Compare the flush of rage with that of s 
and the appearance of the features in both instances, which, perhaps, may demo 
more clearly what I have asserted. The color is nearly the same in both cases; 
observe the striking difference in the countenance—the features of the one are sti 
to a point, whilst those of the other languish. In the former, the countenance, the “ 
ror of the soul,” reflects the true image of the internal excitement ; whereas in the 
ter the external image, if we were to reason from analogy, is false—[{From Dr. 
gess’s “Physiology of Blushing.” 









CURE OF DISEASE BY UNAIDED NATURE. 


In speaking of Phthisis, a French physician—M. Laenuee—makes mention of five 
individuals, who were examised, and who died of other diseases, and continues he, “in 
each instance tubercular excaVations were found cicatrized, and for the most part li 
by a semi-cartiliginous membrane; adding testimony therefore to the opinion already 
stated, that nature dves sometimes exert a curative process in cases of consumption 
which were apparently hopeless.” 

(If dame nature” can thus in any instance withstand disease, what may we not ef- 

t when diet, regimen, sleep and exercise, are generally practised in harmony with 

er laws. "Premature death and the decrepitude of old age would be unknown. If 
“child should die,” it would be when “an hundred years old.” If “nature” can raise 
&n individual when sick, how much more sustain one when already erect.] 
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BRONCHITIS AMONG CLERGYMEN. <. 
* 


“Whe Boston Medical Journal still abounds in communications, some approving and 
cation others disapproving the use of tobacco as a preventative or cure of bronchitis hong : 
iNg the clergymen We hope the Clergy and Medical Faculty, both will derive much knowl- 
On the from this discussion. For the history of this controversy, the reader may turn 
ent be. back to 162 and 174 of this Vol. This disease is not confined to the clergy, but is of 
| food, frequent occurrence ainong all literary professions. It is said the lamented death of Dr. * 
main. Bush was from that form of cousumption kfiown as chronic bronchitis ; forjbronchitis is 
logists only one form of consumption. — : ; . 
et | Under the name of consumption are included that variety of diseases of the lungs at- 
od and tended with expectoration of purulent matter from the breathing surface of the lungs,con- 
> pres. nected with emaciation, hecuc fever, and its concomitants, night sweats, colliquativ ’ 
lucive diarrhe, catarrhal phthisic, &c. All the forms of consumptivn act on the genera’ 
proper health from one common cause—the presence of matter acting upon absorbing surfaces, 
Veget. and thus producing those symptoms known as hectic fever. It 1s the presence and vio. 
d into lence of this symptom of consumputon that prostrates the patient, until it more or less 
rm slowly ends in death. It is the consequence of this hectic fever, and not the immediate 
on the disease of the lungs causingit, that forms the source of fatality from consumption. 
of the z 
SAP OF THE SUGAR MAPLE, 
and The assertion is frequently made that trees of the sugar maple afford a richer sa 
veget. when tapped at some height, than when the operation is performed nearer the ground. 
ccus. This is said to be owing to the greater quantity of sacharine matter which the sap suc- 
3 the cessively dissolves in its progress up the tree. It may save some trvuble to manufac. 
nt in turers of sugar who have adopted this opinion, to give an experiment made some years 
geta- , ago by the writer. A quantity of’ sap was drawn from a small maple tree at the roots, 
In- and another portion from one of the higher branches ; by repeatedly tasting these two 
flesh portions, the slightest shade of difference was imperceptible. It becomes an interesting 
object of inquiry to determine at what time or in what manner the water of the sap re- 
, this ceives its supply of sacharine matter. We know not why writers on vegetable physiol- 
‘sons ogy represent the sap of plants as possessing only the properties of pffre water. Com- 
ally pared with the proper juice, it 1s true there is a great difference in this respect, the rah. . 6 
rs. tive quantity of other matter which ihe sap coatains being exceedingly small. gBut *« 
yrac. that the sap is not pure water, isobvious. Thispartof physiology appears to have 
little investigated.—Geneser Farmer. ey, 7 
L. « , ‘ es 
—_ Curvest Paystorocy.—The Chinese know nothing of the circulation, and therefore® 
ex: the practice of physic is meagre and inadequate to contingencies. They believe that 
the een body is composed of five elements, viz., water, fire, wood, metal and earth. So 


long as an equilibrium between these is maintained, people enjoy good health ; but as 
soon as one of them predominates, sickness ensues. All diseases arise from disturbifig m4 
the equilibrium of these constituent parts, and the art of healing consists in restoring 4 
gir mutual relations. They know nothing of chemistry, and their medicines are all ‘ 
ble—ginseng being the sovereign remedy for everything. The shipment of this root ‘ 
Boston, formerly, collected on the hills of Vermont and New Hampshire, laid the . s 
hdation of some large fortunes in New England... 









A Mavran vs. Tospacco. [We cut the following from the “ Pen Yam Democrat,” 

ay 28. 

* clean FOR THE Weep.—Dr. Mauran, of Providence R.I., asserts that he never 

knew a case of the fashionable and fatal Throat Disease of Clergymen in any one who 

was in the habit se of Tobacco, by chewing and proe & ‘: 
PWe will oe if: Mauran a case, which oma his doctrine. The Rev. 1 

Th. J. Champion, late-pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Gimrch in this village, was se- 

verely afflicted with the disease above mentioned, and he was. an habitual and excessive 

chewer of Tobacco; so much so that many of his friends imputed the origin of hfS af. 

fliction solely to its use. ; 
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“" 
Accipentat Porsontnc. A)Mrs. Graves, in New York, died a few weeks ago in _ 
Fey of taking Oxalic acid, by mistake for purgative salts. She was imgall health 
had been in the habit of taking salts; and had purchased the acid for the pu 
of cleaning brass; mistaking one for the dther was the cause of the fatal catastrophe.« 
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oo M HOUSE, 
63 B. Breeer New York. 
—- mpaiane nce will find, this House 


The troe friends 

free bacco and all its kindred 
nar he Provisions of the table consisting of 
the very best variety ofihe Vegetable kiaxdom, to- 


gether with fresh and various supplies of Fruits and 
delicaces during their season, which, with the ex- 
pareanee or the Proprietor, renders the same ad- 


calculated atin eserve health, and especially 
ae ait diet and 9 nekmen be adapted to restore to 
mal 


phe ho sais invali 
ies visiting the City can be ac- 
qomnndea rd on reasonuble Terms, ais» 


have access to such Booka as are contained in the 

Library free. _ 
wea House is but Ore Minute’s walk from the 
w Siver, and about Five Minutes’ walk from the 





eer provided, . by the day, or week. Hours 
pa = Breakfast at 7—Dinner at l—and Supper 
7 o'clock. 
‘ ROSWELL GOSS 

There is a SHowenino anv Baruina Room at- 
tached to the House, which are accessible to perma 
ment Boarders without chaftge; and to such others 
as may wish at a very small expense. 


GRAHAM WAFERS. 


Excollent wafers, without “ shortning ”’ or sweeten- 
ing, are made, sufficiently tender, at the Roxbury 
Steam Bakery. It hasalways been difficult to make 
bread tender of nothing but pure meal ard water; 

at by the application of steam power in working the 
bread, this difficulty is effectually overcome. A sup- 
ply of this wafer bread is to be kept. in whole and 

alf barrel casks, at Thomas D. Quincy °s No. 25 Com- 
mercial street. Boston. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 1 
At the Office of the Graham Journal, No. 9, Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 

A Lecture intredentory to the First Course of 
Lectures on Popular Physiology, instituted by the 
fimorieee | Physiological Meolety. By Benjamin Has- 

el, 

An Appress Delivered before the “ Aargarcan 
Pyverovesican, © octeTy March 7th, 1837, se 

‘m. A. Alcott, Providiant of the Society, price 12 13 


of Violating the Laws of Health and the Re- 
fore the Amer 








ots 


™ eo Avorgss, delivered an 
. posics! Society, at their monthly meeting, Feb- 






y Rev. Abel G. Duncan, Pastor of the 
nal Church i in Hanover, Mass. 
— Report of the American Puys1oLoac- 
» 148 vere 12mo. Price 37 1-2 cts. 
ee. on "Epidemic D PASES, price 50 
Alcott’s Pe Wite’ rice 87 1-2 cents. 
Do ouns eeper.’’ 1,09. 


Sciggios OF HUMAN LIFE. 


For sale at the Office of the Graham Journal, No. 9 
hington strcet.Boston: a complete Work 
the Science - i luman Li vising his Lec- 
tures Anatom Phys:ologs Sthe olog: sycology, 
(or intellectual ‘aad moral oes wy) and on Diet and 
neral Regimen. Twelve hunired pases, in 2 vol. 
ge 12 mo. Price three dollars and fifty cents. 
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GRAHAM BOARDING HOUSE, 


t 33, Brattle Street, Boston Transie mpan 
furnished with Board and Lodging, or t meals 
without lodging Regular hours for meals are 6,12, and 
6 o’cloc k during the spring and summer months. 

rover baths fre and accessible to the boarders at 
all hours. 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE NEWYORK. 

public are notified, that the Temperance House 
21 Beekman street, is opened for the eption of such 
persons from abroad. as prefer a veg@igble diet. and 
sach as wish to make the experimen ood accom- 
modations will be given, and the late d best works 
on Physiology provided, to which all have access 
“"Newgh on while remaining in the ° 
rw, 











orn, Aveost, 1838. 
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‘To the Boston members of the Physiological Sooi- 
ety, we would commend the tollowing article, adopted 
98 a part of their by-laws : 

“That all excepting life members shall pay stheir 
annual subscription to the Treasurer (or such collec- 
tor as he may appoint) on or before the first day of 
July in each and every year; and if any fail to do it, 
all such delinquent members ‘shall forfeit the Drpilege 
of taking bowks from the Library, and the right of 
voting in the Soc iety, until they can produee the Trees 
urer’s certificate showing that al! their assessments 
have been paid.”’ 

The privilege of the Library is more than an equiv, 
alent for the annual assessment, which is one dollar 


VALUABLE BOOKs, 

Kept constantly on hand, and for sale, at the 
Hatta Derostrory, 126 Fulton atreet, New York : 
Combe on the Constitution of Man ; Com 
tion and Dietetics; Combe’s System of siology ; 
Dr. Sweetser on Digestion, its —i_° Here 
Hitcheock’s Lectures ov Dyspe 

eports on Regimen ia Chronic pepsin s Bs 
hee Journal, aa 1 and 2 ia neat cloth Tee 

A Lecture on Epidemic Diseases, b Ey vente Gra- 
ham; Graham’s tures to Young , on 
Graham’s Treatise on Bread and Breedmation; 
Alcott’s Young Wite, Yonng Husband, Youug House- 
keeper, Young Mother, Young Man’s Guide, House [ 
Live in, Moral Reformer, ia 2 vel. Library of Healt, 
in 2 vol. and Ways of Living on Smail Means; 
Wood ward’s Hints to the Young in relation to tHoakh 
of Body and Mind ; First and Second Annual i 

poiety 1? Pr ines 
of the American Health Convention, 1838; Ur. Mus- 
sey on Tohacco ;_Burde!l on Teeth ; Sargent’s ‘em- 
perence Tales; Dr. Bartlett’s Obedience to the Laws 
of Healtha Moral Duty ; Dr. Alcott’ 3 Address betore 
the American Physiological Society; Dr. Haskell oa 
carsosees ; Mr. Bird’s Address ; racts on He: 





We hope as our friends come to the city tot 
their spring business, they will avail t At 
the opportunity to lay in a stock of books, ¢racts, 
so furth, that will prove useful to themeelves, their 
families and their neighbours. 

There are alsow general assortment of Moral, 
Religious, School and Miscellaneous Boooks, ke ont a8 at 
the office of the Health Dopusitory, and sold al rea~ 
sonable prices. We would invite our friends to 
befure purchasing elsewhere. 


BRYANT & CLARKE 

Dealers in Grain andMeal, Haverhill stree 

Warren Bridee, Boston. Graham Flour, a 

ny, with Meal of all he for family use, co 
on hand at the above store. 








Portas_e SHower’Batus.—Messrs Cusnine & Ro- 
sre Wilson’s Lane, Boston, continue to maaufactare 

rtable shower baths of a very convenient structure 
The article occupies but a small.space in a sleeping 
room, and ‘makes a very uveat part of furniture. 


THE GRAHAM JOURNAL, 
Is issued every other Batardey from No. 9, ot ing- 
ton street, Boston, and uli on street, ORK. 
—Davip Cameett, Editon, ‘e whom po bay foe the 
New England States and all letters and communica- 
tions must be addressed, pest paid. All orders from 
States West and South of New England must 
dressed, post paid, to Joun Burpe.t, New York- 
TERMS, ONE DOLLAR in advance, ONE DOLLAR AND. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in six months, or ONE DOLLAR 
AND FIFTY CENTs atthe close of the year. 
AceEnts, who become responsible for five copies” 
are ay tae the — copy gratis. Postage the same 
a 
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